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The roving fight, | 5 
Purſues its pleaſing evurſe o'er neighbouring! hills, 
Of many a different form and different <4 | h 
Bright with ripe corn, or green with graſs, or dark 
With clover's purple bloom. 
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LETTREEL 
Das SIR, 


EOGRAPHY and Natural Hiſto- 
ry are, I know, your favourite a- 
muſements. Had they alſo been mine, I 
might perhaps have been better qualifi- 
ed, or at leaſt better prepared for ſuch a 
_ deſcription of this iſland as would have 

been ſomewhat more anſwerable to both 
our wiſhes. As it is, the beſt account 1 
can give you of it will be much at your 
ſervice - I mean to be conciſe, and ſhall 
certainly be deficient; but however, I 
hall have one advantage over»thoſe who 
have borrowed all their information from 
books, that what falls under my own ob- 


ſeryation, will, at leaſt, have the merit 
of being true. 
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The Iſle of Wight (by far the largeft 
and beſt in the Britiſh channel) enjoys a 
very commodious fituation, being ncarly 
in the centre of that part of the Engliſh 
coaſt which faces the ſouth, and at a ve- 
ry convenient diſtance from it. Both 
theſe circumſtances are happily favour- 
| able to its commercial and other inter— 
F courſes, as well with the county of Hants 
'F in particular (of which it is a confidera- 
1 ble part) as with the parent iſland in ge- 
| _ neral. - To the ſouth, as we he nearly 
oppoſite to Cape la Hogve in France, 

and at the diſtance of about eightcen_ 
leagues, the ſea on that fide of us has to 
the eye the full effect of an open and un- 
bounded ocean. This alone, to one of 
your taſte for the beauties and ſublimi- 
ties of nature would, I am certain, be 
conſidered as a noble and entertaining 
object. One indeed always beholds it with | 
a pleaſing kind of aſtoniſhment. But when . þ 
this is enlivened with a view of thoſe © 
floating caſtles which are the pride and 
bulwark of the Britiſh empire, we 2 ü 


10 | 


then ſuch a ſcene of grandeur, ſuch a 
combination of nature and art, as per- 
haps the whole world cannot equal. Such 
entertainments are no where more fre— 
quently or advantageouſly exhibited than 
at the eaſt and ſouth eaſt parts of this 
1and. Indeed the interior channel called 
the Solent, & preſents us with the ſame ob- 
jects. in Kind, and if they fall ſhort in re- 
ſpect to degree or magnitude, they make 
amends by the greater frequency of their 
appearance, and the natural proſpects are 
far more diverſified. - The breadth of 
this water is greater or leſs as the lands 
on either fide run in a ſtrait or winding 
direction. In moſt places it may be five 
or fix miles over, but in ſome, eſpecially 
towards the weſt, not near ſo far. In one 
place in particular, there is ſo great a 
projection of the land towards the ifland 
as to leave a paſſage by water, of little 
more than a ſingle mile. There is a tra- 
dition which has been credited by ſome 


* Otherwiſe Solvent, perhaps a ſolvendo, from its pro- 
rerty of looſiug or ſeparating the two oppofite ſhores. 
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reſpectable writers, that here was once 
a compleat Icthmus. I am not antiqua- 
rian enough either to eſtabliſh this tact 
or to contute it. S Ir ſeems however, 
pretty certain, that if this were ever the 
cCaſe at all, it muſt have been more than 
2000 years back. The Romans of that 
time confidered this part of our country 
as an iſland, and ſpeak of it under the 
name of Vectis, or ſome times Vecta. As. 
ſuch allo it was laid down both in Pin 
and Ptolomy's Geography || though the 
former placed it by miſtake between 
Britain and Ireland. Bat to paſs this 
no very intereſting circumſtance, in its 


* 


* The ftory is that the Carthaginians, who in | their 
proſperity engroſſed much of the commerce of thoſe times, 
had ſettlements in the Scilly lands. That they bought 
up the tin of Cornwall, conveyed it by the above ſuppoſed 
Iſthmus to the ſouth of what is now the Iſle of Wight 

From thence tranſported it to Gaul, and fo to the ports of 
the Mediterranean. But theſe things are at leaſt too minute 


for the ſmall ſcale of my plan. Sees Camden with Gibſon's 
notes, &c. 


Ptolomæus inter Galliam et Britaniam - Plinius inter 


Britania n et Hiberniam V ectem conſtituit. M. S. penes B. 
Cooke, F. R, A 


preſent 


be 7.2 


preſent ſtate, it extends to about twenty 
tour miles in length, and its central 
breadth, (which is by much the great- 
eſt) is twelve or thirteen. The whole 
makes a kind of eliptical, tho very irre- 

gular figure, of about fixty miles in cir- 
cumference. According to theſe dimen- 
ſions it ſhould, by eliptical meaſurement, 
contain 226 ſquare miles, or above 134. 
. thouſand acres of land. But great de- 
ductions are due to the narrowneſs of the 
two extremities, more eſpecially that to 
the weſt, beſides bays, creeks, &c. ſo 


that in the opinion of a gentleman, who _ 
has had much better opportunities of 


knowing it than myſelf, ſomewhere a- 
bout 120 thouſand acres is much nearer 
the truth. | 9 


It may not be improper here to ob- 


ſerve, that a complete tour round the 


Hand by water is in the ſummer ſeaſon 
a very agreeable excurſion. In this caſe, 
ſuppoſing our departure to be from 
Cozoes to the eaſt, we then paſs the royal 
hoſpital at Haſler, the town and harbour 
of Portſmouth, South Sea Caſtle, &c. onthe 

left, and the pleaſantly rifing village of 


A : 4 Ride, 
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Ride, the FAR of $t. Job us, Appley, and 
Priory on the right, and in our way to 
Spithead and St. Helens, places which I 
need not ſay are of note as the rendez- 
vous of the royal navy. 

From thence we proceed to the ſouth- 
ern coaſt, commonly called the back ot 
the illand, which affords many marine 
objects of curiofity, Such I call thoſe 
_ prodigious rocks and cliffs which bound 
and guard this part of our coaſt, and 
can only be ſcen to advantage at ſea. 

There is ſomething extremely amuſing 
to the eye in theſe huge maſſes of rough _ 
materials, © A fortreſs built by nature 
for herſelf.” as SHAKESPEAR calls it. 
If they give us no idea of the beautiful, 
they certainly do of the ſublime, as they | 

have an air of grandeur and magnificence 
which 1s awfully pleafing and attractive. 
Even their rude deformity has a fitneſs 
in it to contend with the ruder element 
which they are meant to controle. One 
ſees with no leſs ſatisfaction, with what 

fury they are daily affaulted, and with 
what 


„ 

what indignant ſcorn they repel the on- 
ſet, In a word, though they may be de- 
ſpiſed as objects of deformity, they are 
in reality our very good friends. They 
ſay to the encroaching foe, in the words 
of him who appointed them their ſtation, ' 
* Hitherto ſhalt thou come and no fur- 
ther, and here ſhall thy proud waves be 
Rayel.:.. | 

You will hence anticipate the remark, 
that having theſe natural ramparts to do- 
fend us, we have alſo another advantage 
from them, which is, that we are in lit- 
tle apprehenſion of being invaded by fo- 


reigners in that quarter. We are happy _ 


in this truth; as there are in reality but 
few places in all the coaſt which are ac- 
ceſſibte to ſhips of any burthen or force; 
-and in the only part where we are moſt 
vulnerable, we have a fortreſs which 
mounts twenty pieces of cannon, and has 
embraſures for more upon occafion. * It 
makes a pretty object as we paſs by it, 


* Sandown, or Sandham Fort. This and the Caſtles at 
Cowes and Yarmovth, were- built by HEN. VIII. out of 


the ruins- of the religious houſes. M. $. of Sr. JOHN 
©GLANDER, Ree | 


\ 
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being well built and kept in good re- 
pair, but is not conſtantly garriſoned, as 
moſt edifices of this Kind are now conſi- 
dered as of ſmall national conſequence. 
About two miles to the weſtward of 
this there 1s another opening: but the- 
ſhore 1s flat, and admits not of the near 
approach of ſuch ſhips as might give us 
alarm: this is called Shanklin Chine, which 
being a conſiderable natural curiofity, 
as ſach may deſerve a mention. The 
chine, as they call it, (for what reaſon I 
know not) is made by an opening of one 
of the cliffs above mentioned. It appears 
as though it were rent from top to bot- 
tom. The mouth of the gap ſtretches to 
a vaſt width, on the one fide almoſt per- 
pendicular, on the other more ſhelving. 
The bottom is, for the moſt part, a le- 
vel ſmoothly beach, where one may walk 
at low water and ſurvey theſe ftupendous 
heights with much pleaſure. The fide 
which is moſt upon a declivity is mount- 
ed by means of a large number of inar- 
tificial ſteps, I which we aſcend to a 


little 


E 


little cottage, which is kept open as a 
houſe of accommodation for ſuch com 
pany as either curioſity or diſſipation 

may happen to collect. As ſuch it is e- 
ſteemed one of the curioſities of the iſland, 

and much frequented both by ſtra ngers 

and others. The method is, either for 
ſuch parties to carry with them their 
own proviſions, and get it there made 
ready for their uſe, or to take the chance 
of what the houſe or vicinage will afford 
them: of the latter ſort crabs and lob- 
ſters in their ſeaſon, and in the higheſt 
excellence, are ſeldom or never wanting. 
A few miles further on will bring us to 
another place, equally if not more fre- 
quented for the ſame pleaſureable pur- 
poſes. The name of this is Steep-h1ll, 
late a choſen fituation for a delightful 
villa, built by the Rt. Hon. Hans Stan- 
ley, our then governor. This building 
is in the genteel cottage taſte, ( ſimplex 
munditiis) adorned with a variety of rich 
and curious paintings within, and with- 
out by a pleaſure- garden, ſhrubbery, &c. 
A 6 Near 
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pair, but is not conſtantly garriſoned, as 
moſt edifices of this kind are now conſi- 
dered as of ſmall national conſequence. 
About two miles to the weſtward of 
this there is another opening: but the- 
ſhore is flat, and admits not of the near 
approach of ſuch ſhips as might give us 
alarm: this is called Shanklin Chine, which 
being a conſiderable natural curioſity, 
as ſuch may deſerve a mention. The 
chine, as they call it, (for what reaſon I 
know not) is made by an opening of one 
of the cliffs above mentioned. It appears 
as though it were rent from top to bot- 
tom. The mouth of the gap ſtretches to 
a vaſt width, on the one fide almoſt per- 
pendicular, on the other more ſhelving. 
The bottom 1s, for the moſt part, a le- 
vel ſmooth beach, where one may walk 
at low water and ſurvey theſe ftupendous 
heights with much pleaſure. The fide 
which is moſt upon a declivity is mount- 
ed by means of a large number of inar- 
tificial ſteps, by which we aſcend to a 


little 
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little cottage, which is kept open as a 
| houſe of accommodation for ſuch com 
pany as either curioſity or diſſipation 

may happen to collect. As ſuch it is e- 

ſteemed one of the curioſities of the iſland, 

and much frequented both by ſtrangers 
and others. The method is, either for 
ſuch parties to carry with them their 
own proviſions, and get it there made 
ready for their uſe, or to take the chance 
of what the houſe or vicinage will afford 

them: of the latter fort crabs and lob- 
ſters in their ſeaſon, and in the higheſt: 
excellence, are ſeldom or never wanting. 

A few miles further on will bring us to 

another place, equally if not more fre- 

quented for the ſame pleaſureable pur- 
poſes. The name of this is Steep-h1ll, 
late a choſen fituation for a delightful 
villa, built by the Rt. Hon. Hans Stan- 
ley, our then governor. This building 
is in the genteel cottage taſte, ( ſimplex 
munditiis) adorned with a variety of rich 
and curious paintings within, and with- 
out wo a pleaſure-garden, ſhrubbery, &c. 
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Near this is alſo a houſe of entertain- 
ment, to which ſtrangers are invited by 
ſcenes which are romantic beyond de- 
{cription. We there not only enjoy a 
fine open proſpect of the ſea, (from 
which the diſtance is but about a fur- 
long) but are in full view of a large tract 
of land, which has not, that I know, its 
parallel, Ir eee, goes by the name 
of Under-Cliff, becauſe included between 
the ſea on one hand, and a high cliff on 
the other. This cliff extends ſome miles 
in length, a great part of which is fo re- 
- gularly perpendicular, that at a ſmall 
diſtance one would really take it for 
ſome old rampart-wall that had former- 
ly been raifed by art. The tract of land 
betwixt this and the ſea is perhaps about 
half a mile broad, rather uneven and 
hillocky in its appearance indeed, but 
of fo rich a ſoil, and ſo finely cultiva- 
ted, that no part of the iſland can boaſt 
a more excellent produce. To this its 
advantageous ſituation, in reſpect to 
varmth, no doubt greatly contributes. 


Its 


1 53 


Its expoſure is to the ſouth. The cliff? 
which rifes ſo much above it, is as a na 
| tural garden-wall ſheltering it from th 
northern blaſts, and reflecting the ſola 
rays with redoubled force. 'The fine 
ſprings and natural caſcades which a- 
dorn this favourite ſpot, may alſo ope- 
rate to the ſame fertilizing effect; but 
however this be, it is, all together, one 
of the moſt pleaſing and ſingular objects 
of the kind that is any where to be met 
with.“ 

To proceed however, with our voyage: 
after leaving this curious phœnomenon, 
and getting round a pretty large cape, 
we are brought into Chale Bay, ſo deno- 
minated from the pariſh of Chale, by 
which it is environd. 'This bay 1s lined 
with one continued chain of thoſe tre- 
mendous rocks which are ſo often fatal 


It is by moſt ſuppoſed, and perhaps not ane reaſon, 
that this part of the land formerly gave way ſeparated 
from what is now the cliff, and ſettled in his ſurprizing 
form. This may ſeem the rather probable, as the report is, 


that at a ſmall diſtance chere is ſuch another fall under the 
Water. 
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to the hapleſs mariner. The ſituation of 
it is ſuch as to occaſion a moſt violent 
roll of tide into it, ſo that ſhips ſailing 
upon a lce-ſhore, and eſpecially in the 
night, are unwarily driven upon theſe 
rocks, and often beat to pieces. Few 
winters paſs without misfortunes more 
or leſs of this kind, of which ſome peo- 
ple have made a very lucrative perhaps, 
but certainly a very barbarous advan- 
tage. Of late years indeed ſuch diſaſters 
have fallen under the immediate regu- 
lation of proper officers, and all plun- 
dering diſcouraged by the puniſhment 
of its detection. However ſmall the ad- 
vantage of this may finally be to the 
erchant, humanity will delight in the 
ſuppreſſion of all cuſtoms of ſuch ex- 
treme depravity. But to return. The 
next object which particularly ſtrikes 
our attention, is a long range of white 
cliffs, near à village called Freſhwater: 
they are of a chalky ſubſtance and-a pro- 
digious magnitude; ſome of them riſe to 


the height of 600 feet above the ſea 
which 


15 | 


which waſhes them. They excite: curi- 
ofity alſo on this fingular account, that 
in the ſummer months they are inhabi- 
ted by incredible numbers of exotic 
birds, which ſeem to aſſemble themſelves 
purely to enjoy the advantage of theſe 
warm and glowing rocks to hatch their 
eggs, and be nurſeries tor their young. 
This however is the uſe they make of 
them, for which purpole their firſt ap- 
pearance 1s generally about the middle 
of May, and they produce a new gene- 
ration fit to emigrate by about the mid- 
dle of Auguſt following, at which time 
they take themſelves off, and we ſee no 
more of them till the next breeding fea- 
ſon. They are of two or three dae 
ſpecies, as is plain from their beaks 2 
plumage, and whilſt with us, they 2 
their ſubſiſtence out of the ſea: for thi ho | 
reaſon their fleſh is too rank for human 
food, but they are not altogether uſe- 
leſs: the fiſherman is glad of their car- 
| caſes for his bait, and the upholſterer 
will give a good price for their feathers: 
their 


— 
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their eggs which are about the ſize of 
thoſe of a duck, are ſaid to be full as 
good alſo for any culinary purpoſes. The 
country people therefore want not mo- 


tives to exerciſe their ſkill and dexteri- 
ty in taking them. They have a way of 


doing it w hich for its oddity may de- 


ſerve to be noted. In the firſt place a 
large ſtake or iron bar is driven into the 
top of the cliff - to this is faſtened a 
cart-rope, or ſomething of like ſtrength, 

having at the other end of it a ſtick put 
croſs-wiſe for the adventurer to fit upon, - 

or ſupport himſelf by; and with this 
ſimple apparatus he lets himſelf down - 

at the front of this horrid precipice, 
there he attacks his intended prey as 1t 


lies in or out of its neſt, aud ſecures as 
much as he can of it. Vi eft mortalibus 


arduum, is a maxim which theſe rude 
artiſts undoubtedly verify, but whatever 
tempting profirs may reward theſe enter- 
prizes, you will hardly ſuppoſe they 
ſtand in need of a royal patent to keep 
Fae trade to themſelves. 


I fear 
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I fear you will be ready to think, that 
theſe harmleſs ſtrangers have far leſs ex- 
cuſable perſecutors, I mean” ſuch, (and 
many ſuch theie are) who have no other 
object but that of mere diverſion in go- 
ing Gut in boats to thoot at them. The 
report of a gun cauſes fach numbers cf 
them to fly out and hover round their 
aflailants, as are aſtoniſhing, and it may 
doubtleſs afford ſome kind of amuſement 
to wound and deſtroy. But will huma- 
nity fubſcribe to this wanton recreation, 
or may it not rather be reproved in the 
language of the pelted frogs? © Gentle- 
men, you ſhould conſider that what is 
| ſport to you is death to us and our ne 
leſs orphans alſo.” 

Upon leaving however theſe tempora- 
ry coloniſts (which I ſhould always chuſe 
to do without diſturbing them) we pre- 
ſently arrive at the weſtern extremity of 
the iſland. This preſents us with a full 
view of that remarkable group. of racks 
ſo well known by the name of the 


Needles. cls are W ſo called in 
| re- 


. 
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reference to their ſharp and craggy points. 
Several of them are at conſiderable diſ- 
tances from the land as well as from 


each other, and as they riſe to the height 


of many feet above the water, they ap- 


pear at .a diſtance like the remains of 
fome broken towers which had been 
ſhattered and thrown down by an earth- 
quake. They are nevertheleſs of nature's 
own curious but unpoliſhed workman- 
{hip, and have doubtleſs ſtood for imme- 
morable ages without any material chan- 
ges. Nothing however is an abſolute 
proof againſt the injuries of time. It is 


but a few years fince that one even of 
thoſe ſolid pyramids yielded to the fury 
of a ſtorm and fell, to the no ſmall ſur- 


prize of thoſe who were within hearing 


of the mighty craſh. 


| When we have cleared theſe rocks 
(which in the ſeaman's phraſe is going 


through the Needles) we re-enter the 


Solent before-mentioned, where the ſcene 


becomes more familiar and. domeſtic. 


Inſtead of maſſy rocks and towering 
| 8 cliffs, 


33 


cliffs, we have lands in view which riſe 
with a more eaſy elegance, and the portus 
objeftu laterum favours us with a mare 


calm and placid ſea. In the cuurle of. 
this pailage beſides 


The flow aſcer.ding hill, 4 Lofty * 
That mantks o'er its "FAY 


we are entertained with a fight of the *' 
caſtles>-of Hurſt and Culſbot, Lutterell”s 
Tozwer*, the town of Lymington, &e. on 
the one fide, and the towns and caſtles 
of Yarmouth and Cozwes on the other, till 
the whole circuit is completed. 38 
Before we quit this channel however, 
it may be proper to obſerve, that a num- 
ber of paflage veſſels are conſtantly. em- 
ployed upon it to keep up the mutual 
intercourſes which either pleaſure or bu- 
ſineſs may call for, There are among 
theſe, three in goverment pay called 
packet boats, which carry the mails from 
the iſland every day except Friday, and 
return with them every day except Tu- 


* Lately erected by the 8 Temple Lutterell, 
Eſqʒ from whom has > elegant edifice takes its name. 


and reſpect, 


1 Fork 


eſdav. They paſs and tepaſs between 
Southampton and Cotes taking pailengers, - 
either with or without horſes or carriages, 


aud one or the other of them is always in 


readineſs to be hired on any emergency. 
Befides theſe, there are divers other 
veſſels which make it their buſineſs to go 
and return daily between Tarmonth, and 
Lymington, Ride, Corves and Portſmouth. 


By thele and other means both ſtated and 


accidental, we have little or no reaſon to 
complain of our detached and inſular fi- 
tua ion. . 25 

Our voyage, even thus made on paper, 


has unavoidably taken up ſome time. 
Having therefore run to ſuch a length on 


ſcarce any thing more than the mere out- 


lines of my ſubject, I muſt beg leave to 
reſt till I have a further opportunity of 


ſaying that I am with the greateſt truch 


* 


Dszar SIR, &c. 


LETTER 


— 
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AVING held you, my dear Sir, in 
ſoime kind of ſuſpence whilſt leadmg 
you round the iſland, you will now thin 

it time that L ſheuld endeavour to con- 
duct you iato it. 
The moſt general as well as natural di- 
viſion of the whole is into two hundreds, 
called Eaſt and Weſt Medine; that is, in- 
to two nearly equal parts, Which take 
their names reſpectively from their ſitu - 
tions in regard to a rivulet or ſtream, na 
med Aſedina, which runs almoſt through - 
the midſt of the iſland from ſouth to north. 
This, and much ſuch another ſtream, 
which riſes a few miles to the weſt. of -3 
| Newport, are the moſt conſiderable runs b 
of water we have. There is indeed ene. | 
ether not much inferior, which riſes in 
1 8 An- 
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another quarter, and takes an eaſtern di- 
rection; but beſides theſe, we have nu- 
merous ſprings of leſs note plentifully diſ- 
perſed over the country, ſo that on the 
hole we are well ſupplied with that moſt 
q wholeſome and eſſential article of good 
"1 Water. The ftreams above mentioned are 
|  _-Aalfo of ineſtimable value, as the means of 
is manufacturing the principal produce of 
'S this country, as will hereafrer be noted. 
| Thus are we enriched by them without 
profuſion, and ſerved by ftreams which 
never oppreſs us with floods and inunda- 
tions. When many other - parts are in a 
manner deluged, we are perfectly free 
Ih from all apprehenfions of that dreadful 
Hund, as by reaſon of the ſhortneſs of the 
1 run our waters have no time to accumu- 
late, but are preſently diſcharged into the 
boſom of their common parent the ocean. 
As to the more particular or artificial 
diviſion of this fortunate iſland, it is into 
twenty nine very unequal pariſhes: three 
of theſe contain boroughs, or ſuch as have 
the prfleg e of ſending each two 1 
rs 


* 
7 
12 
* 
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bers to parliament; RT © Nervport, 
Newtown and Yarmouth. Of theſe Ner- 
toton claims the precedency, on the ſcore 
of priority of exiſtence, and is faid to 
have been one of the moſt conſiderable, 
as it 15 allowed to be one of the moſt an- 
cient places in the iſland. At preſent, 
like Old Sarum, it is ſcarce equal to a 
common village; it has indeed a mayor, 
corporation and town-hall, but this body 
conſiſts not of inhabitants of the place, 
but of proprietors of certain burgage te- 
nures, which entitle them -to a vote in 
the choice of their members. 
_- ®Yarmouth is alſa much inferior in its 

preſent ſtate to what it is ſaid to have 
once been. Its caſtle has been already 
mentioned, and it has fill a weekly mar- 
ket, a town-hall, a kay for ſhipping, ſome 
few genteel houſes, and a moderate num- 
ber Cf inhabitants. There are two good 
inns, of which the ſhips that occaſionally 
anchor in the road, and pailengers to and 


— 


* Yarmo:th, citing to Sir John Oglander, (M. S. al- 
ready quoted) firſt_ ſent Nemb Ts to Parliament, 2 + 
and Newport had this Privilege in Q. ELIZ. time by the 

Procurement of Sir Gn CAREY. ibid. 
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from Lymington, are the chief ſupports. 
The election of their members is in the 


majority of their corporation, which con- 
ſiſts moſtly of out- burgeſſes. 


The capital therefore in all reſpects 
(that of antiquity exceped) is Newport. 


The ſituation of this town is nearly in 


the middle of the whole iſland, to which, 


with ſome other circumſtances equally fa- 


vourable to its becoming the centre of 


buſiness, it has doubtleſs gradually owed 


its preſent ſuperiority, and in which there 


15 no danger of its being ever rivalled, 


Among theſe advantages of ſituation, 
may be reckoned the confluence of the 
two fore-mentioned ſtreams, which by 
the help of a tide that flows quite up to 
the town, makes a very good navigable 
river, At this point of union is built a 
kay, which 1s furniſhed with a proper 
crane for the purpoſe of loading or un- 
loading veſſels or lighters; and the neigh- 
bouring ſhores are occupied by conveni- 
ent ſtorehouſes to contain the corn or o- 
ther commodities which are —_— 

nt 
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ther commodities which are cccofiorally 
ſent out or importeq. | 
As to the ton itſelf, it contains 5550 
dwellings, is ſi: uatecen a very caly aſcent 
of ground, and chiefly dijpoied oi in three 
parallel ſtreers in length, and as many in 
breadth. Between theſe „or at the points 
of heir intertection, are three large 
{quares, approjiated to ihe ſeveral mar- 
keis of cattle, corn, and poultry, though 
it mult be confelled rhat the original 
beauty and uniturmity of them have ap- 
parently ſuffered by too great an indul- 
gence to encroachments. The public 
buil lings, are a ſpacious church, (which 
has a good organ) in the centre of one 
of cheſe ſquares, and three other. places 
for divine worſhip, after the manner of 
the ſeveral denominations of Proteſtant 
Diilenters, Independents, Baptiſts, and 
Quakers, * a guild or town-hall, and a 
free grammar ſchool, for a certain num- 
ber of boys, and at which many young 


= That of the Quakers, has lately been difoſed, chere 
deing none of that denomination at preſent _—_— 
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11 
gentlemen from abroad are uſually 
boarded.“ The dwellinghouſes are gene- 
rally of brick, and rather ncat and con- 
venient, than lofty or oſtentatious The 
taſte indeed, was formerly too low either 
for elegance or convenience, as appears 
from the ſtyle of the few older houſes, 
which are ſtill remaining; but the mo- 
dern ones come under the deſcription juſt 
mentioned, which yet is every year im- 
proving. Among theſe, the mercers and 
other ſhops make a very good appearance, 
both for number and turniture; and the 
concourſe ot people which uſually atrend 
the makers, ſupply them with a good 
trade. The inns alſo, for the ſame purpo- 
ſes of accommodation, a e laige and well 
ſupported. There are perhaps few, it any, 
towns of the like ſize, which fave ſo 
great a number of ſpacious public rooms, 
for the accommodation of company; 
among which I muſt not forget to men- 


This School! was endowed with a valuable encloſure 
cout of the e of Parkhurſt, by the E. of Southampton, 
then Cap. or Gov:raor of the iſland. The maſter to be cho- 
fea by the mayor and juſtices of the towu of Newport, &c. 
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tion, that there is one (at as gun) equal- 
ly capacious and elegant, in which there 
is a very genteel pericdical afiembly, for 
the aceon modarion of ſuch as chuſe to 

bear a part in theſe polite amuſe ments. 
Ihe civil internal government of the 
town (held by charter from James I.“) is 
by a mayor, recorder, and three ſenior 
aldermen, who act as juſtices of the peace, 
wittin the limits of the borough. The 
eleci10n of its repreſentatives is by a ma- 
Joriry of twelve aldermen, and the ſame 
number of burgeſſes, who muſt all be in- 
habitants at the time when they are cho- 
ſen in o that body. - On the whole, one 
may venture to ſay, there are few places 
| Where independence may meet with more 
ſources of rational enjoyment, or where 
virtuous induſtry 1s better rewarded than 
In this clean, healthful and elegant town. 
Its ſtreets are open and airy, its buildings 
| Heat and convenient, its environs pleaſant, 
its proviſions good and plentiful, and its 
inhabitants friendly and ſociable. 


That under which the i now acts, was granted 
dy CHAR. II. but there were many prior and ſucceſſive 
gran of a ſimilar nature. 

* The 


es. ince 40l. a year was reckoned Jr living 
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The towns of next conſequence to this, 
are thoſe of Brading and HYefi-Coroes. 


The former is a ſmall market town, about. 


fix or ſeven miles to the ſouth-eaſt of 
Newport. The road to it fromthe place 
laſt mentioned aftords a delightful view 
of the eaſt part of the iſland, but the 
_ is in no reſpect conſiderable either 
or extent or buſineſs . Weſt Corves, for 


number of inhabitants, is perhaps not 


much inferior to Newport itſelf. It takes 


the epithet of Weſt, from its ſituation 


in reſpect to another Cowes on the oppo- 
fite ſide of the river or harbour's mouth. 


A great part of the weſt town ſtands on 


a hill, and enjoys as pleaſant and exten- 
ſive a prof pect as can be well conceived. 
The air indeed, is rather keen, but for 


a ſummer reſidence | it is extremely eligi- 


gible. Of late years it has been much 
uſed by thoſe who are fond of bathing 


in ſalt water, or are recommended to it 


39 Rradins in Q15en Elizabeth's time (fays Sir John Oglan- 
der) was a handſome towu . In it were many g od liv-rs that 
might diſpend 401. a year a piece. What an alteration of 


he 
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for: their health. The lower parts of 


the town, where the chief buſineſs is 


done are rather crowded, it being 2 


place, which in the ſhippirg way has 
long poſſeſſed a confiderable ſhare of 
trade, and of which that of the Carolina 
rice thips, till the late rupture with 
America, was a very capital branch. 
At Eaft-Coroes is the cuſtom-houle tor 


the whole iſland, and in both there are 


merchants, who carry o a foreign trade 


to a conſiderable amount. 


I may add, that Ride oppoſite to Port, 
mouth, tho'it be not conſidered as a town, 
is yet a place of ſome extent, both in 
building and number of inhabitants, and 
its nei bub is dignified with ſe- 
veral eee! ſeats of independent com- 
petence, which enjoy a moſt elegant 
ſituation. But having thus mentioned 


the places of principal note in point of 


extent, buſineſs, or number of people, 

I proceed to ſuch as are moſt remarkable 
upon ſome other accounts. 

Among theſe, the names of Cariſ- 

B 3 brooke, 
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brooke “, and its caſtle are familiar to 
the hiſtoric ear from their connection 
with the hiſtory of that ill adviſed and 
unfortunate monarch Charles I. The 
village is of ſuch antiquity as to coin- 
cide with ſome of the moſt early anec- 
dotes of the iſland itſelf. Its ſituation, 
about three fourths of a mile to the weſt 
of Newport, is pleaſant enough, but irs 
buildings at preſent are but few and 
mean, being moſtly occupied by labour- 
ing people. Its church has a handſome 
tower, which ſtanding on an eminence 
ſhews itſelf to advantage. Ir 1s alſo re- 
markable for its having eight, perhaps 
as muſical bells as were ever caſt. In 
the year 1071, this ſacred edifice (de- 
dicated to the honour of St. Mary) was 
fichly endowed by William Fitz-Oſ- 
borne, Earl of Hereford, to which was 
then annexed a convent of Ciltercian 
monks. There are ſome remains of the 
building (now converted into a farm 
Bro npton (Chron. 798,) calls it Withgaraburg, when ſpeak- 
ing of the native Britons, who were killed there by the cruelty of 


Cerdic's nzphews. Paucos Britones ejuſdem Infulz accolas quos 
in ea invenire potuerunt in loco qui dicitur Whitgaraburg, 


houſe) 
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houſe) ſtill retaining the name of the 
Priory, I ſhould have mentioned alſo 
that nature has enriched this village with 
ſome ſprings of moſt excellent water. 
On another and much greater emi- 
nence, oppoſite to the priory ſtands the 
caſtle, which I need not ſay is particu- 
larly celebrated, as having been the 
priſon of the rayal perſonage before 
mentioned 1n the years 1647-48 *. Ar 
that time, no doubt, the whole was in 
good repair, but being ſuffered to run 
to ruin (perhaps ever fince) it is now, in 
ſome parts eſpecially, in a mournful ſtate 
of dilapidation. It is ſtill, a venerable 
ruin. The grand entrance, or gateway, 
has a fine appearance, -and ſome of its 
outworks are tolerably entire. It is fur- 
rounded by a trench, with a fine terrace 
walk of about three quarters of a mile, 
vhich with a pure air and a pleaſant proſ- 
8 makes it a very agreeable as well as 
ealthful exerciſe to meaſure over. 
Within the walls we find ſpacious areas 
for the refreſhnent and diſciphne of 


* A good repreſ-atation, and ſome account of it may be 
ben in the Univerſal Magazine, April 1976. | 
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the garriſon, a chapel and governor's 
apartments in pretty good preſervation. 
Theſe hewever, which contained the 
royal priſoner for about eleven months , 


Arc 


*The king fell into this ſituation, merely by the effect of 
his owa timidity.-Whilſt at Hampton-Court, in October 47, 
he became extrem ly alarmed for his ſafety, and had the weak- 
neſs to ſend a Mrs. Whorwood to Lily the conjurer, to know 
where he might be moſt ſecure. When ſhe had received his 
anſwer, he was looking out a place (ſomewhere in Eſſex) a 

able to this pretended ſtar- fetched intelligence; but whilft ſhe 
was employed about this buſineſs, behold, the king in company 
with dir John Berkley, Mr. Aihburaham, and Col, Legge, 
had taken his flight! When he came within fight of the 
iſland, he difpatched the two firſt named to Hamm nd, then 


captain of the cafile, to acquaint him with his diffcultios, 


Hammond was flattering, the king credul us, and fo he fell in 
reality into his own trap. He ſ on f und cauſe however te re- 

at it. Hammond made no th r uſe of this val able d potty 

t to encreaſe his own importance with parliame n. The houie 
8 3 his driſt- appointed him from 10 to 20l. a week for 

is table, preſented him uh a fo I. and ſetti d Fool. a year 
upon him tor life. This Cromwell ecquarats him with in that 
kind of cant which he always affected, at leaſt when he judged 
it to be for his purpoſe. I know thy b rden faith he, © this 
« is an addition to it, the Lori direct and ſuſtain thee, &c.--- 
On the «5th of I ly following, a letter was read to the houſe, 
wherein, the king expr-iſed great ſatisfaction in Hammond's 
civilnies, &c. but he aferwards told Sir Philip Warwick, 
& that Ii. was become ſuch a rogue, that he could not be in 
worf- hands; and in a 1-tter to Sir William Hopkins (dated 
Auguſt 21) h fays, “ You and N. (m-aning the above Mrs, 
« Var dd) have fally anſwered mine of yeſterday, but a 
« ox on 50 (which was the cypher for Hammond) for I think 
ac me dc Cannot out-go him, ncither in malice nor cave B 
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are totally demoliſhed, but they ſtill 


ſhew you the window at which he 1n- 


effectually attempted to eſcape. Of 


late years the governor's houſe has been 


occaſionally converted into an hoſpital 
for fick and wounded ſoldiers from 


abroad, for which purpoſe (though we 


do not with to recommend the practice) 
the ſalubrity of the air, the excellence 
of the water *, a1d its diſt ince from the 
means of devauch are circumſtances 
happily adapted. | 

We kno nothing wich certainty of 


the origin of this ancient ſtructure. 


The moſt early mention of it which has 


The reader will have no doubt which. f theſe were the king's 
real ſentiments. Vid l-tt. bet ven Col. Hammond, the come 
mitte of Lords and Commons, &. $vo. 1764. 

It may gratify the curio ty of fom-, to ad to this note, that 
the houſe now called the Via Inn, (then occpicd by the above 
Sir W. Hopkins) was that wher-1a his Majeſty and the par- 
Bament's commiſſioners met, in what is commonly called the 
Newport Treaty. | 


This is drawn from a large well 300 feet deep by means 
of a windlaſs wheel, which is worked by an aſs. The poor 
drudge (who often exhibits for the en erta nment of ſtrangers) is 
wich ſone relu tance brought to his buſineſs, but when the ma- 
chine is ſet in motion, one may ſee that even an aſs can work 
with ſome ſpirit, 5 ; EF | 

fallen 
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fallen under my notice is about the year 
$303 when Cerdic, king of the Weſt- 
Axons, is ſaid to have beſieged and 
taken it. But this only implies that at 
that time, it was a place of ſome 
ſtrength, without giving any light into 
its origin, or primitive antiquity, or 
when, or by whom founded. M hether 
therefore it was originally Roman or 
Britiſh can only be gueiled at, though 
the latter perhaps may be the more pro- 
bable. Without all peradventure, hows 
ever, it muſt have undergone many re- 
pairs and alterations in ſuch a long 
courſe of ages, of which the laſt was be- 
ſtoxed in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
as may be gathered by a date ſtill legi- 
ble at the entrance of the gateway. The 
Mount, which fupports the Citadel, 
ſeems apparently the work of art, and 
muſt have been effected by immenſe la- 
bour, We aſcend to this laſt retreat of 
the beſieged by a flight of ſteps, near 
fourſcore in number; and are by no 
means ill recompenſed for the trouble 
of getting up to it, by the extenſive and 
grati 
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gratifying view hich it gives us of che 


to vn and river of Newport, the harbour 


of Cowes, and parts adjacent. Here is 
al o a well, wh ch was tormerly intend- 


ed for a ſupply of water, but is now dry 
-and almoſt filled up with rubbiſh. 


But I take leave at preſent of theſe 


monuments of art and antiquiry (though 
proper to be taken notice of as they oc- 


cur) in order to give ſome attention to 
thoſe more unfading beauties of nature, 


for which this iſland i is ſo univerſally ad- 


mired. The almoſt perpetual ſueceſſion 
of hills and dales which covers the face 
of it, creates ſuch a wenderful variety 
of breaks and openings, that the eye of 
the traveller is continually entertained with 


new and ſurpriſing landſcapes of nature's | 


exquiſite painting. 
It is here the love of novelty and va- 


riety, fo natural to the miad of mm, 18 


moſt hi xhly zratifi:d. an l at an caly 2X» 
pence. It is ba: chinging 01s poſi- 
tion, for which a quarter of an gs 
riding is ſu Reient, an | the ſce ie is caſt 


into anew form; - it is varied by ſo many 


new 
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new lines and new diſcloſures of land and 
water, that it no longer appears to be the 
ſame thing. In the middle part there is 
a leng and almoſt contirued ridge of 
theſe hi.ls or downs, which runs in a 
winding direction almoſt through the 
whole length of the iſland. On theſe 
are ted vaſt numbers of ſheep, which 
yield to the farmer the more than {abu- 
lous golden fleece. To the ſovth of 
theſe 2 vale is by nature excteding 
rich. On the north, tho wgh the ſoil is 
in itſelf les generous, yet it is fo mclio— 
rated and in roved by art; as to exhi- 
bir a pleaſing picture of the moſt nea 
and induſtrious cultivation, Thus on 
either fide we ate ente tared wih ich 
encloſures laden with corn or other pro- 
Guce, the ſight of which is equally cheer- | 
ing aud beautiful. The coppices and 
clumps of trees, the villages, hamlets, 
and farm houſes, the ſumma procul villa- 
rum quæ culmina fumant, introduce a moſt 
charming variety, and fill us with the 
pleaſing ideas of peace and plenty. Theſe 
fruits are in truth our real earthly riches 

E they 


Wow 
they gladden the hearts of their daily 
thoutands ;—repair the waſtes of that toil 
which Providence has ordained to pro- 
duce them, and inſpire the mind where 
wildom dwells, with tenfiments of reve- 
rence and gratitude. In a word, the 
uſeful and he pleatant will alone make 
up a ſutisfyiag combination of ideas—It 
is impoſſivle for me to ſay in how many 
different flarions this combination is to 
be met with in h gh perfection. | with 
ſo ne of choſe ingenious artiſts who give 
us copies of nature from the fine touches 
of the pencil would ſelect end ex: cute 
theſe enchanting views in a maſterly 
manner. Their performances would 
certainly make a noble collection. It is 
not, however, for my pen to undertake 
it, I muſt therefore decline all attempts 
of this Kind, and only mention one 
thing more (which had like indeed to 
have eſcaped me) that the coppices a- 
bove-mentioned abound with pheaſants, 
as the country in general does with 
hares 
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hares *, partridges, and other ſpecies of 
what is uſually called game, ſo that the 
ſportſman wants not here his healthful 
amuſements. Happily, however, we 
have no ſuch thing as a fox, for were 
thoſe noxious and ſubtle animals once 
to get poſſeſſion of the inacceſſible moun- 
tains and cliffs (to which they would 
doubtleſs retreat when preſſed) it would 
be next to impoſſible ever to diſlodge 
Chem... | 
One of the higheſt and moſt remark» 
able of theſe hills, is named St. Cathe- 
rine's, on which there are ſtill the 
remains (viſivl2 at a great diſtance) 
of an ancient hermitage, dedicated to 
the honwmr of that ſaint, and from 
whence the mountain itſelf ſtill bears her 
name +. Ir is ſo near the ſea as to ad- 


© It ſeems the iſland is originally indebted for a plenty of 

this ſy eies, by nc ftom of gving a heep or lamb to any one 
who brought a ling hare to increaſ2: the breed. | 

F he hill is 950 feet above hizh water mirk.---The hermi- 

tage ano tagon, ach de belag four feet, and he height from 

irs baſe ti the ſummit 32 feet. As ſuck it makes a very con» 

|  fpicucus and uſeful object at ſea. | | 


mit 
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mit of a full view of it to the ſouth, 
and on all the other points it preſents a 
very extenſive proſpect of the ifland. 
There are other ſtations where the ſea 
may be ſeen partially at eight, ten or 
more places at a time. Bat I cloſe this 
long epiſtle with little more than a 
mention of two or three other remains 
of the tame kind, One is on the north 
fide to vards Ride, called the Abbey of 
Quarr *. It was firit built by Baldwin 
de Rivers Earl of Devon, (anno 1132) 
an by him dedicated to the Holy Vir- 
gin. It now contains but few veſtiges 
of its ancient dignity. In the reign of 
Edvard III. the Abbot was a man of 
g' eat conſequence, being ſtiled by that 
moaurch Cuftos Iaſule, or Lind-Warden 
of che iſliand, 23 appears by a warrant 
ſtill extant, which is adlceJed to him 


* This religions houſe, with lands for its ſupport, was 
confirn:1 to G01 and the Holy Virgin, by Richard Eut 
of Exetr, ant the (a of Baldwin, to pray for che ſo ils of 
kis father x14 nher. At the ſuppteiſion it was valued at 1 34l. 
3% 11d. per annum. 
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as ſuch, and wherein he is directed 
to put every thing into a proper ſtate 
tor defence againſt = toicign inva- 
hon -þ. 


To the weſt of this, near Eoft Corres, 


a large building (now the property 
nit refidence of the Earl o Clanricksa rd) 
called Barton. It was firſt erected in 
the year 1341, as a chapel ſacied to the 
Holy Trinity, being endowed with 
lands in mortmain, for the maintenance 


of a chaplain to celebrate divine ſervice 


there for cver. 

The laſt, but certainly not the 1-aſt 
laudable of theſe now antiquated inſti- 
tutions, is the hoſpital of St. Croſs, 
for the reception of the ſick and infirm, 
which 1s near Newport, and ſtill cal- 
led by the ſame name. Let ſuch as 
are able, do what good 1s in the power 


of their own hand, and withour leay= | 


* Rex dil-to ſibi in Chriſto Abbati de ers Cuſto- 
PR Infulz Yectz, &c. 
PryxNz's REcorps, p · 136. 
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| ing it to poſterity to apply their bene- 
- factions. In this ſentiment, I know you 
will agree with, | 


Dzax Six, &c. 
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BEFORE I come to ſpeak of the 

preſent inhabitants, or the com- 
b ſtate of this iſland (which will 
cloſe my correſpondence on the ſubject) 
permit me, dear Sir, to detain you a few 
minutes with ſuch an account of former 
occurrences in relation to it, as a few 
incidental and ſcattered fragments will 
enable me to collect. 

Our primitive inhabitants, you will 
have no doubt, were of thoſe ancient 
Britons who poſſeſſed the greateſt part 
of what 1s now called England, till on 
the ſlight pretcnces which uſually ſerve 
the ambitious, they were wantonly in- 
vaded by the Romans. It docs not oc- 
eur to me, however, that the writers of 
their 


E 


their hiſtory, from whom we borrow 
the moſt early and authentic accounts 
of our own, afford any confiderable in- 
formation in regard to this iſland in par- 
ticular. Cæſar, I believe, makes no 
mention of it at all, at leaſt, I am con- 
fident he ſays nothing of any deſcent 
upon it, and from whence we may 1eca- 
fonably preſume that m his time there 
was none. We may therefore confider 
Flavius Veſpaſian, afterwards Emperor, 
as the firſt who diſplayed the Roman 
Eagle on the Ifle of Wight *. He was 
at Shs time Lieutenant General in the 
Britiſh expedition, undertaken by Clau- 
dius, and had no leſs than 32 engage- 
ments with our brave anceſtors, took 
20 of their towns, (as they affected to 
call them) and among the reſt, added 
this iſland to the Roman empire. This 


= In Britaniam a Claudio miſſus, trieies et bis cum hoſts 
 conflixerit, duas validiſimas gentes, viginu oppida Lnſulam 
Vectam Britanniæ proximam Imperio Romano adjecerit. 
 EvuyTRoy.l. 7. c. 19. 
---Duas validiſimas gentes, ſuperque viginta oppida Ine 
falam, Vectem in deditionem redegit. 
SURAT. IN vir. Var. e 4. 
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was about the year 475 near a century 
aſter Czlar's firſt invation. One would 
think it had been hardly worth their 
while to have made a pompous boaſt of 
ſuch an acquifition. There can be no 
doubt, however, but that the nly rea- 
jon ot its being made o late, was be- 
cauſe it was attempted no ſooner. Such 
a ſpot as this, had been hitherto regard- 
ed as nothing more than a mere app2n- 
dage o greater conqueſts, which muſt 
fall of courſe together with hem. From 
this time we malt be re. koned as ſub- 
jects to Ronan governme t. till that 
people thought fit to relinquiſh the 
whole of their Britiſh dominions, which 
was not till the year 427. Mean while 
the Britons were rather harraſſed than 
totally ſubdued “; but as it does not 
appear what part the inhabitants of this 
iſland bore in the ſtruggle, it is not to 
my purpoſe to purſue chat idea.---We 


* Has (ſeil. injurias) ægre W jam domiti ut pa- 
rest nondum ut ſerviant. (Tacit. de Brit, Agric l. vit. c. 13.) 


Er vre cello !--- Hay their ſons never diſgrace the noble ſpirit 
ai tncir anc. Nes 


have 
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have here therefore a gap of almoſt 400 
years, and muſt paſs on to what ſoon af- 
terwards took place, the weil known 
Saxon heptarchy. + nets 
It was the modeſty of theſe petty ſo- 
vereigns to ſuppoſe that they beſt knew 
how to eſtimate and reward their own 
merit, or that thoſe who preſerved a 
country had the beſt right to govern it. 
It was thus they thought fit to pay them- 
ſelves for the ſervice they had don the 
Britons in repell-ng the Scots and Picts. 
—Among theſe the forementioned Cer- 
dic king of the Weſt-Saxons (a pro- 
Vince neaily of the ſame extent as the 
preſent counties of Hants and Dorſet) 
attacked and ſubdued the iſland, Hav- 
ing ſo done, he made a preſent of it to 
his two nephews Stuff and Whitgar, or 
as ſome write it, H/ightgar * who after- 
wards 


* If this be the true ſpelling, probably enough, the name 
of the iſland irfclf (Wight) might derive from this Saxon ori- 
gin. Some have ſuppoſed (fee Univerſal Magazine April 
1776) that Cari” rohke alſo is a mach as to ſay Wightgarſ 
burgh, on account of his being buried rhere.---The thing to be 
fare, is of no conſequence, but I ſhall be pardoned notwithſtand- 

ing 
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| | wards ſolely poſſeſſed it for nine years, 
a and was buried in the village of Cariſ- 
—_— 

Aiter him Wolfer, king of the Mer- 
cians (another branch oi the heptarchy) PF 
ſubdued the iſland to his obedience, and / 8 

in like manner made a compliment of | 
it to his frierd Erhelzwold, king of the 
South Saxons, that is to ſay, of what we 

now call Sſſex and Surrey. | thelwold, 

had been then lately converted to 

the Chriſtian taith, and was much in 
debred for his converfion (ſuch as it 
was) to the aſſiſtance and encourage- 
ment of Wolfer, who alſo adopted him 

as his ſon in the faith, and did him the 
honour to receive him with his own 

hand from the ſacred font. All this 
might be laudable enough, but ſurely 

no reaſon, (though it ſeems to have 


been aſſigned for one) why he ſhould 


ing for obſerving, that this is ſorced-and improbable Carr or 
Caer, is an old ward for a caſtle or place of detence, whence 
Carlift-, Caermarthen, Carysfort, &. So Cariſbro ke from 
the caſtle rnd brooke of water ſo near it, is certainly much more 


draw 
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draw his ſword upon an innocent and in- 
offenſive people, that he might enrich 
his pupil with an acc«ſſicn ot new terri- 
5 it does not appear that the 
men of thoſe days were wont to beſtow 
much thought on the juſtice or pro- 
priety of their proceedings, eſpecially 
| when they were concerned with a people 
who were of a different religion from 
their own. Such, it ſeems, was the 
caſe with theſe iſlanders. It Wolfer and 
his friend Ethelwold * were converted, 
they were not. Whether it was that the 
latter took no care to have his new ſub- 
jects inſtructed, or that they were in- 
diſpoſed to learn, yet ſo we are told it 
was that no conſiderable impreſſic ns 
were as yet made upon them, and they 
are repreſented as holding faſt their 
old druidical ſuperſtition, even ſo late 
| 8s the year 687. Then or then about, 
it was, that Czdwalla, another king of 


® Quorum rex (ſcil. Auſtralium Saxonum) Ethelwoldus, 
faſione regis Wolſeri paulo ante a ſancto Birinio Epiſcopo fue- 
tat bapizatus, et a dicto Wolfero de lavero ſancto ſuſceptus, in 
eujus adoptionis fignum Inſulam dederat Vectam et etiam in- 


the 


E 


the Weſt Saxons, took it into his head to 


make war with Ethelwold, and having 
Killed both him and his two ſons, the 
iſland was forced to ſubmit to the yoke 
of the former *. 

Cædwalla is alſo one of thoſe ſtrange 
characters which the monkiſh hiſtorians 
have handed down to us under the idea 
of converts to the chriſtian faith. At this 
time, however, he was ſo raw a convert 
himſelf as to be uninitiated . but he 


had ſo flaming a Zeal, it ſeems, as to 
make terrible havock * : am ng theſe 
poor people, under the pretence of their 


obſtinate adherence to idolatry They 
had already been reduced, by one de- 
vaſtation and another, to about 1200 fa- 


milies. which were now all deſtroyed, 


* Interex Cxdwalla juvenis de regio genere Gerviſorum 
dictum Regem Ethelwo.v interfecit---Infulam Veiam adhue 
idolatrem debellavit. 


+ Nondum regeneratus in Chriſto, ack then meant no- 


| thing more than not having yet received the ceremony of 


baptitm. 

_ | Cxdwalla cepit Intulam Vectam quz eatenus tota Idolatriæ 

dedita atragica cda indigenas exterminare contendit. | 
SPE LM. 178. 


except 
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except about 2000 ſouls, by this ſon of 
violence. Theſe ſavings of the ſword 
were converted by Wilfred, ſometime 
Archbiſhop of York, but then in exile. 
_ This prelate happening to be at the 
court of Cædwalla, obtained his permiſ- 
ſion to try what could be done with theſe 
obſtinate people. Accordingly he ſent 
miſſionaries * to treat with them. I here 
was no great merit in ſucceeding under 
ſuch circumſtances. It is not to be ima- 
gined they were diſpoſed to invite the 
ſword amongſt them a ſecond time, when 
they had lately felt it with ſo keen a ſe- 
verity. But what a. wretched method 
of bringing over conyerts to that reli- 
gion, which in itſelf is no leſs amiable 
for the humanity and gentleneſs of its 
. fpirit, than for the purity and excellence 
of its truth ! Such, however, was the 
\ . diſcipline of a dark and barb irous age, 
in which Romiſh ſuperſtition, ever 
-haughty and intolerant, had retained the 
name but loſt the nature of chriſtianity. 


FOE * 


* Per miniftros yerbi Dei quos illue direxit _ Ldolariz cults 
Taſulam liberavit et fibi ſubjug vit. 
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"VEE this zraof ourconverfion (which 
does neither us nor the authors of it 

any great credit) we have ro- anecdotes 
of the iſland for more than 200 years, 
or towards he end of the tenth cen- 
tury. 

At this time a ſer of Daniſh Pirates 
(for they were no better) had for many 
years grievoully infeſted the Britiſh coaſts, 
Among other places, the iſland felt the 
| Mart of their barbarities. They fre- 
quently anchored their ſhips within its 
ſhelter ®, and were a fore annoyance, 
not only to the ifland irfelf, but to the 
neighbouring owns of Southampton, 
WacheRter, &c, It is needleſs to add, 
that after theſe barbarians had effected 
an eſtabliſhment of their power over 
England in general (which however 
held but 24 I. we muſt of courſe, 
for that time be under Danith govern- 
ment. | 
The like is 1 che Norman con 


® 3 m veeta jacuit---Sim, Dunelm. — 
Tor ext reitus Seil. /anorum) frequenter Iaſulam Vene adiis 
— r inſtitia. Ibid 
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queſt, which ſucceeded next. U 
this revolution (anno 1066) the iſland 
was preſented to one of the firſt favourites 
in the conqueror's train, viz. the fore- 
mentioned William Fitz-Oſborn, then 
created Earl of Hereford. This noble- 
man was therefore the firſt lord of the 
iſland, who held it as a fief under the 
grant of an Engliſh monarch. He had 
two ſons, but both dying before him, 
he was ſucceeded in this lordſhip by his 

andſon Richard de Rivers, Earl of 

xeter, who being baniſhed tor ſome in- 
ſurrections againſt William Rufus, it was 
afterwards held in ſucceſſion bythe Farls 
of Devon and their heirs for ten or 
eleven deſcents, i. e. till the middle of 
the 13th century. The laſt branch of this 
Family was the Lady Iſabella de Fortibus, 
who ſold the loriiſhip to Edward I. for 
ao, ooo marks. Thus the ifland again 
became the property of the crown, and 
the government of it was beſtowed upon 
ſuch objects as ſervice or flattery placed 
in the ſun- nine of royal favour. Among 
the ret Henry VI. had a fancy to make 
55 Cy © Hag 


TY 


owned ban as ſuch with his own 
7 fiſt ind cnly peſſeſſor. 


or entertainment to enter into a particu— 
lar detail of the ſuccceding governor- 


» % 


* ſomewhat ng lar. Charles VIII. of France (nne 1488) 
mod wer vpn the Duke of Britany. This raiſed th- jealouſy 
8 4 of th Enghit, 1-0 the conoveſt of that province and the addi- 

tion of ĩt to the crown of France, Huld in uture prove bortful 
to them as neighbo rs. On this principle they wiſked mrch to 
- ſuccovr the Duke, but Henry VII. did not care to be ſeen in it. 
Woodville, a valiant gentleman, and de! rous of honour (fays 


boo wen Arony theſe (ſays the above hift-rian) Lord 


| ral reigns. I ſhall only further obſerve 


ed to doit. Nevertheleſs he went ſecretly over into the Ifle of 


F ²˙¹—mꝛ w AIP 1/9/97 gs 
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Henry de Beauchamp. Duke of W ar- 
wick, King of the Wight, and he 


hand ; but this dignity, dicd with its 


It can ford ro matter eraformacton 


ſtips as they were conferred in the ſevcs 


in general, that in former diſputes with 
France, the military arrafigemehts for 


* There is, 1 zn anecdote of one of theſe gover- 
wr (L :d Woodv1. l.) which way deſerve to be mentioned as 


Lord Pacon) applied to the King for l-ave to raiſe a body of vo- 
Jonte«r$ for this ſcxvice, but Henry denied him, cr at I-aft ſeem- 


Might (of which he was then Governe r) and levied a fair 
troop of 400 men, with which he paſſed into Britany and joined 
the Duke's forces. A battle was fought near the town of St. 
Alban, wherein the Brit ns were overthrown, the Puke of Or- 
leans, and the Prince of Orange taken priſoners, with the 1 ſs of 


Woodvil!- and alwoſt I his ſoldiers were flaing mliaptly; fight- 
ing. Hiſt. of Hepry VII. p. 48, and 62. 


our 
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our defence were conſidered as objects 
of great national importance- Thus in 
the reign of Edward III. we find bea · 
cons were erected in no leſs than 29 dif- 
ferent places in order to ſpread the 
alarm of an approaching enemy. At 
each of theſe, two men by day and four 
by night were conſtantly obliged to keep 
watch and ward ; proprietors or holders 
of . lands, were compelled to find men 


and arms at the proportion of ope, man 


for every 20l. a year. The lord! of, the 


 iſlani found 76 men, and thegelergy 


who held the beſt livings, 15 amongſt 
them *. Some of the chief ecclefiaſtical 
ces ſont les 38 ſervices des ggnts de ſeinte Egliſe de 


Lifl- de Wight, ordonnez en defens q la dite Iſle en tems de 
guerre.—-De la Porſonne de Veglife de Brerdying pur lx livres 


Added rente en la dite Ifl- 2 hommes d' arms, &c. Prynne p. 209, 
The reader may not be diſoleaſed to ſee how the ſeveral bvings 


were valued at that time, viz. 


Brading = = - 60 Gatcombe aud Chale 40 
God wil + - - 1095 Frehwater  - - - 40 
Newcharch <- 100 Shalilex - -  - £0 
Atherton 40 Calborn - — 40 
Cari broxk e 40 Newton n 30 


St, Helen 40 Brixton 0 « a 


A proportion to their preſent value, perhaps, of about one toſive. 
G4. bene 
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dene fices even out of the ifland were 
obliged to contribute their certain quo- 


tas towards the expence of defending it, 


ſuch as the Abbot of Glaſtonbury, Biſhop 
of Wincheſter, &c. all which aids, were 
ſummonſable at the pleaſure of the Cuſ- 


tos Inſulæ, or warden of the iſland, who 


was appointed by the crown, and whoſe 
power in caſes of emergency, was fimilar 
to that of a Roman dictator. 


The French, notwithſtanding theſe 


precautions, {ound ſome few opportu- 
nities to make good their landing, and 
to create ſome trouble. In the reign of 
Richard II. they ſet fire to ſeveral places, 
and laid ſiege to Cariſbrooke Caſtle, but 
after levying ſome contributions, they 
retired without carry ing their point. In 
the years 1403 and 1545, we alſo meet 


with fimiiar attempts, in which ſome 


miſchieſ was done; but on the whole, 
they were attended wich ſtill leſs ſucceſs *. 


Ia 18436 they landed 2000 men on &. wes 2 but 
the valbu x of the inhabitants (fays the hop of Here ford) made 
vhoar change ther debgn, and forced them again to their ſhips. 

Annals of Henry VIII. p. 197- 
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Theſe ſpecimens ſhew vs what, under 


Providence, is the great Palladium of 
Britiſh ſecurity. Since the fuperiority 
of our naval ſtrength haz been felt and 


| acknowledged, nothing of this kind has 


given us any alarm. , 

Within the memory, however, of 
many who are ſtill living, two regiments 
of militia were conſtantly kept up and 
exerciſed in the military art. They had 
for this purpoſe ſeveral field days in the 


year, but, as by degrees, theſe meetings 


came to be conſidered as nothing more 
than holiday parade, they were at length. 


totally dropt. Under the late act in- 


deed, about 60 men have been vearly 
trained to this exerciſe. Beſides this the 


only remains of our military eſtabliſh- 
ment, are the continuance of a governor, 


heutenant governor, with captains, gun- 
ners, and ſoldiers to the ſeveral] garriſons, 
all which, though they have han ſſome 
appointment, are become mere fine- 
cures. It is eaſy to ſee into what ſcale 
theſe inflrumenta rerui are intende l to 


throw a weight; but how far they are 


C4 deen 
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veeeffary to keep the lice "RAR 
even is not for me to determine, nor do 
© you need any information on. this head 
trom, &c. 
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| W ITH (his letter, dear Sit, I ſhall 


finiſh my ce rreſ pordence with you 


on the preſent ſubject, as it will then 
be carried to as much extent as probably 


you will either expect or deſire. 
I do not think we can by any means 


be faid to be a populous country in pro- 


portion to our extent of g ound. How 


far we may be ſo called when compared 


with other iſlands on the ſame coaſt, I 
pretend not to know. Wee are certainly 
ſo when compared with our former 
ſelves, if 1200 families, as mentioned in 
the days of Cerdic, were any thing hke 
their uſual complement. Families, I 


think, ſeldom run to more than five or 
= perſons upon an average, which would 
make the whole amount to be not more 


C 5 than 
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than fix or ſeven thouſand people. We 


have at preſent, I ſhoald ſuppoſe, near 
half that number in Newport only *, 
and as theſe can hardly be reckoned 
more than about a tenth part of the whole, 


we may reaſonably ſuppoſe the number 
of ſouls in the iſland at large, to be 
ſomewhere about 20,000. Even this is 


a very moderate number for ſuch an ex- 
tent, as there are ſeveral ſingle manufac- 


turing towns which are faid to contain 
many more. And yet we do not ſeem 
to want people. The reaſon of this will 
ſoon appear upon confidering, that in all 
places the number of hands will not only 


bear a proportion to the quantity of bu - 


fineſs done, but alſo to the nature and 


quality of that bufineſs. This is the 
caſe with us. Our trade in its kind is 
by no means inconſiderable. I am well 


informed it pays to government not leſs 
than 30,090 a year. But the nature of 
it is ſuch that of all other, perhaps, it 
requires the feweſt hands in proportion 


® By an account lately taken they were ſound to be 4860. 
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to the value of the concern. A farmer, 
a mealman or a malter, may be in as large 
n way as a manufacturer of cloth or hard 
wares, but yet one of the firſt mentioned 
can manage his buſinefs with a tenth 
part of the aſſiſtance which the others 
want. TL 
With regard to the inhabitants them 
felves, however, I ſhall be naturally led, 
in deſcending to particulars, to ſpeak of 
fuch as hav: the firſt claim to notice in reſ- 
pect to rank and property. Some indeed, 
have great eſtates in the ifland, who do 
not reſide in ir, as the Right Honout- 
able Lord Edgecombe, Sir John Carter, 
Thomas Fairfax, Eſq; &c. But I mean 
to ſpeak of ſtated inhabitants. Of theſe 
I had occafion juſt to mention one in the 
cloſe of my ſecond letter, beſides whom, 
the only one of Right Honourable dii- 
tinction is the Lady Holmes, whoſe 
houſe is in Newport. As the late Lord 
Holmes left no iffue, and his title was 
_ andeſcendable, the heir to his eſtates both 
here and in Ireland (of which kingdom 
he was a Baron) is the preſent Rev. Leo- 
C6 nard 
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nerd Teougbear Heimes, of W: over, 
La. in he pa that Catbourn. 

Aa» her feni y of diſtinction have 
their um ne refit lence at Nuntdell, near 
Bading, Iman that of the preſent Sir 
M. * hoc OZ inder, Barr. Ir is remark- 
able that this diſtinzuiſhed family has 
been in tre iſland” probably ever fince_ 
the conqueſt, mention being made of it 
ſo far back as the 18th of Edward II. 
(anno 1325.) It: was then that Robert 
Ozlander appears to have been among 
the jurors upon an inqueſt at Shide- 
bridge *, concerning ſuch as were oblig- 
ed by ancient uſ ge to attend the bea- 
cons, &E. He was therefore then confi- 
dered as an old inhabitant. and who, as 
ſuch, was well acquainted with the mat- 
ter in queſtion +, The Urcy family 1 is 


® The then Campus Martius of the iſland, about throe 
fourths of a mile fro:n Newport, 


+ Inquiftio capta ap"d Schidhambrigge Ke Jovis, &c. 
anno regai Edvardi filii Regis Edvardi decimo oRavo coram 
N de la Hoſe & Joh. de Infila cuſtadibus portuum, 

c. per ſacramentum Roberu Urry, Roberti Dogelandie, dec. 
Frage, p. 209. 
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unqder the like predicament, one of them 
allo being i pannelled up.n the fame 
co0cqcnaſion, and of w' ica there ate reſpec- 
table branches ſtill ſubſiſting. The 
ala above inqueſt was made and taken be- 
1 fore John Horſe) an. John Liſle, who 
I bore their commiſh,,n under the title of 
Ce. ſtodes Portuum. A deſcendant of the 
former of theſe gentl:men, was Sir Ed- 
ward Horſey, many years governor of 

the iſland. His monument in armour is 

in Newport church *. John de Liſle + 
was aftetwards created Baron de Inſula, 

\ with a penſion of 200 marks a year to 
enable him the better to ſupport that 
dignity. One cannot but remark the 
contraſt between this ancient family and 


* This gentleman was a military charager of ſome diſ- 


tinction. In the years 1576-77, he was employed by Queen 
Elizabeth as ambaſſador to Don John of Auftria (fon of 


Charles V.) on his aeceſhon to the goverument of the 
Neth rlands. 1 


+ The Madam Liſle, who at a great was among the 
fatal ſufferers la the atfair of M» — ad a lady of 
this unfortunate family. Her crime was giving entertain- 
ment to one Hicks, a. preſbyterian cl-rgyman, whoſe zeal 
it ſeems led him to have ſome concern in that ill- j dged 


buſineſs, 
| Welt. Maryrology. 
that 


1 


that of the Oglanders . The latter 
ſtill continues to be one of the firſt in 


the iſland, whereas the former is not 


only extinct (at leaſt in theſe parts) 
but the laſt branch of it was many years 
a private ſoldier, and died a few years 
fince in great obſcurity. 5 
But to return to my narrative. Ano- 


ther family of like rank and of long 


ſtanding in the iſland, is that of the 
preſent Right Honourable Sir Richard 
Worſley, of Appuldercombe, Bart. +. 
His ſeat is near Godſhill, where there 


are ſeveral - monuments of his anceſtors 


to be ſeen in the church, of very cu- 
rious marble and fine workmanſhip . 


® In the old Norman French they are called Dogelan- 
Ke, 2s Robert IVogelaadie, i. e. Robert of the Oakland, ar 
Robert the Oaklaadcr, from whener no doubt, the name 
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4 Now axiuber for the Dwongh of Mewyerr. 


- Sir Nichud Wirſl's (favs Se John Oflaader) Kea 
buried in the upp end of the South Zrincel in Godibill 
Chorch ,withoayt any monument, who was worthy to have 
dis i n. 

Appul- 
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Appuldercombe houſe is very ancient, 
being formerly the property, and I ſup- 
poſe, the reſidence of the lady Iſabella 
de Fortibus, but it has been moderniſed 
and beautified at a vaſt expence both 
by the late Sir Thomas and the preſent 
Sir Richard. It is, and will be (for its 
improvements are not yet compleated) 
one of the chief objects of the kind both 
for pleafantneſs of fituation, and the or- 
naments by which it 1s decorated.” The 
paintings wherewith it is enriched from 
Italy and other parts, are ſaid to be cho- 
ſen with great taſte, and conſequently to 
be of great value, and near it is a monu- 
ment which commands one of the fineſt 
prof in the whole iſland. There 
are ſeveral branches of this family who 
have genteel manſions in different parts 
of it, as that of Edward Meux Worſley, 
Eſq; of Gatcombe, which was built by 
the late Sir Edward, and much admired 
for elegance of taſte and ſituation. Not 
far from this is that of Robert Worſley, 
Eiq; at Pidford, which is alſo modern 
; built, 
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built, end ve neat... To meſo im my be 


ad the ists s F- Viliiams Bir- 


ring on, O S is ton, B r. ind that of 
the late Joan Leigh, ;; at NJth- 
Court (no or lace: ths rehndence of the 


Right aoar ole the Lod D123 y) 
both Fhich are wo th a.tcancer's att n- 
ti m. Bat-that which is tho 13a to me- 


rit it moſt, in point of fruation in for 
the exceding ele gange of its ga dens, is 
the {eat of Nath Groſe, . q; near Ride. 


---Bart it would be te.lious to mention 
every gentleman whoſe pr »p-rty earitles 


hin to the rank of Ecquire, or whoſe 


country refidenc? adds to the * of 


a view of our iſland. 
I proceed therefore to take ſo me notice 


of that which after ali is the parent and 


ſupport ofevery elegance and comfort of 
life ; I mean the articles of trade and 
commerce. This you will cmclude 
from what haz been already obſęerved 
conſiſts chiefly wich us of dealings in cor 
and woot, Theſe are the principal pro- 
ductions of the iſland, and conſequeatly, 
24 our 
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| dtn hos 
our ſtaple commoditits. ' Of the former 
perhaps more is produced on Yhis:pot 
than on any ground of the Bkevextent in 
his Majeſty's dominidd$-Our homeren- 
ſanption (I mean withity*h&iſlaftd)+is 
hardly ſuppoſed to bz*aXenth*garting; it. 
We are in 2 mannersthe graviary>ob the 
weſtern counties, andfth&chtet:reſource 
of government contracts for wheat malt, 
flour and biſcuit. Yoa will: hence ſuppoſe 
that the quantities of corn exported either 
in grain or in fur are very large hich 
creates a principal part of thatempley- 
ment which is found for our ffpping and 
the mills, at which a large: quantity:: of 
our wheat is manufactured. There are 
no leſs thin eight or' nine water mills 
for this purp ſe within about a mile of 
the to en of Newport, beſi des many q- 
thers, ſo ne of which will grind and dreſs 
fron 15 to ꝛcH loads a week? From theſe 
flour is exported to Ireland and the weſ- 
tera counties of England, where the 
produce in this way is compa atively 
ſmall, and conſumers (for the reaſon al- 
EN ready 


ready rendy given) m more numerous in propor- 
ti 


mes, when ex portations abroad 
— allewable and profitable to the 
nierehant, he naturally looks to the 
marker f for a ſupply, at 
which there are ſometimes ſeen 200 
waggons in one day laden with thoſe 
valuable articles of wheat and barley, 
but of late years the cuſtom of ſelling 
by ſample only, has much prevailed, 
to the real injury of the town and COM» 
© munity at large. 

As to our wool (though we grow large 
antities) ſcarce any of it is manu- 
ctured here. In this article our 
| mm mercers are the merchants. 

ey take it all of the farmer at the 

market price, and export it in the fleece 

for the uſe of the ſtaplers and clothiers 
of the weſtern and northern counties, 

4 There are two other commodities 
1 which ſeem to have as good a title to 
the rank of natural curioſities as to be 
conſidered ainong the articles of com- 


merce. Theſe are copperas ſtones and 
whitc 
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Hining fand. The former are gathered 
up in heaps on the ſouth ſhore, and oc- 
caſionally ſeat to London, &c. for the 
purpoſe of producing the ſeveral ſpecies 
of vitriol. The latter is dug out of 
ſome very valuable mines, which are the 
1 of J. Urry of Afton, Eſq; and 

om thence ſent to London and Briſtol 
for the uſe of the glaſs manufacturies. 

I have already hinted that what other 
foreign merchandize we have, chiefly 
ecaters at Cowes, which is beſt adapted 
to that purpoſe, as being the chief port 
in the iſland, Here the rice ſhips from 
Carolina intended for foreign markets, 
uiually cleared and paid their duties, a 
benefit of which the loſs has been ſe- 
verely felt, as the effect of the late A- 
merican war, and of which alas! there 
are now but little hopes that it will ever 
return. What we have to expect in time 
to come experience only can ſhew, but 
hirherto the ſeveral ſources of bufineſs, 
which have been mentioned, have afford- 

od not only employment to the induſ- 
1 1 trious 
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trious poor, but encreaſe of fortune and 
tiche - thoſe whoſe properties have been 
occupied in them. Few places have a 
greater proportion of people Who have 
made handſome acquiſitions in. buſineſs, 
where "induſtry in general js better re- 
compenſed, where there are. fewer objects 
of diſtreſs to be.ſeen; or the poor and 


diſabled better provided forq. Our want 


of manufacturies-.indeed,;.muſt always 
havethis inconvenience. attending it, that 
that. thoſe who are te0,old or tap young 
to undertake: much labour, rather want 
fabzects for that little of which they are 


capable. This renders the almoſt entire 
ſupport of both: wben poor, a heavy. and 
growing charge. A remedy for this 


is not eaſy to be applied. Whilſt thoſe 


of both ſexes are young and in full 


ſtrength, they want not employ as huſ- 


bandmen, artificers, mariners, or houſ- 


hold ſervants. In all theſe they can get 
better wages than manufacturers in ge- 
neral can afford to give. For this reaſon 


a remedy, if attempted to be ſet on foot, 


would 


8 


ar 
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would hardly meet with acceptance, the- 
conſequence cf which is, and prebebly 
will continue to be, that as ſcon 2s men 
are incapable of a proper cay's labour 
they ceaſe to labour at all, and think o 
nothing but the pariſh furcs ſer their 
chict ſupport. 
ln {ome meaſure to give a check to 
this gioving evil, the principal gentle- 
men e the mand formed a ſckeme about 
+ ſeven or eight years fnce, of eſtabliſi ing 
by ect of perliament cne' general Fouſe 
of Indiſery for the whole iſland. The 
plan was ade pted and carried into exe- 
cutien at a very large exhpence. The 
building ſor this purpoſe is erected in the 
Fore ſt ot Parkhuſt, near Newport, and 
contains generally about 500 paupers. 
Ihe ſcheme is cc rtainly capable of be- 
ing made a public benefit, and the 
people already make moſt of their oun 
wocarables, but what advantages will 
accrue from it on the whole, a more 
mature ſtate will beſt diſcover. It ſtill 


remains to be Wiſhed that the e 
of 
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of the poorer ſort, whoſe parents are not 
a public expence, could find a more 
- early and ready way to be uſcfully em- 
ployed. It was this apparent defect 
which gave riſe to a very humane in- 
Kirurtion, which has now ſubſiſted near 
twenty years, viz. a ſubicription ſchovl 
for poor girls, in which about twenty 
at a time are clothed, taught to work, 
read and write, till they are fit to under- 
take an eaſy introductory ſervice. 
To ſuch of theſe a premium is given 
as continue in their firſt place for a whole 
year and merit a good character. Thus 
are they introduced into life, with ſome 
degrees of comfort and virtuous expec- 
tation. Hard indeed is the fate of 
thoſe poor children whoſe parents have 
left them no inheritance but their own. 
depravity, lazineſs and vice. They 
need our affiſtance the more, as they 
ſeem to deſerve it leſe, if peradventure 
they may be reſcued from final ruin. 
Happy they who are bleſt both with 
the fechng heart, and the nn * 
— 


„ 
latter of which is perhaps the only ad- 
vantage which a virtuous mind can envy 
the great. | 
1 am, with the moſt cordial reſpect, 


Dear Sir, &e. 


FINIS. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


A S an article of hiſtory, it may be no 
improper, nor perhaps, unpleaſing ſup- 
plement to the preceding papers, to add 
a ſhort ſketch of ſome of the principal 
literary ch iraters of the two laſt cen- 
turies which this iſland had the honour 
to produce. — The firſt of this de- 
ſcription which I meet with on record, 
is the Rev, Henry Cole, D.1). L. L. P. 
Dean of St. Pauls, &c.—This gentle- 

man was a native of Goaſ#14, and after 
D tae 


m3 


the uſual courſe of education at Wyke- 
ham's ſchool, Wincheſter, was admit- 
ted of New College, Oxford. He there 
commenced Batchelor in the Civil Law, 
in the year 1529, and Doctor in the 
ſame faculty in 1540. A great part of 
this interval was ſpent in Italy and 
other parts abroad, which he judged 
moſt proper to perfect him in the walks 
of {ci-nce, and the knowledge of the 
world, On his return, he was choſen 
Warden of his mateinal College, ob- 
tained ſome good preterments, and was 
generally confidered as very reſpectable 
and eminent in the line of his piofeſ- 
fion. Leland the antiquary makes very 
honourable mentioa of his abilities, and 
in one of Aſcham's letters there is a hand- 
ſome compliment paid to his learnin 


and politeneſs. © I muſt be totally 
“ deſtitute of theſe qualities myſelf (ſays 

© that elegant writer) if I did not both 
& love and admire them in you*.” This 
letter is without a date, a circumſtance 
which I mention, becauſe Doctor ole's 
public character was not always of = 

| mo 


* Lib. 3. P· 331. 123 me. 
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moſt uniform tenor. It had doubtleſs 
been more happy for his fame, had he 
lived in times when political intereſts 
were leſs fluctuating. His quairfica- 
tions and proſpects led him to take an 
active part in moſt o the changes of 


thoſe ery unſettled times. When the 


doctrines of the reformation (more an- 


ciently thoſe of J/ickliffe) began firſt to 


revive. in England, he ſtrenuouſly op- 
poſed them both from the pulpit and 
the preis. Man while, as the court of 
Henry (for reaſons univerſally known) 


grew daily more cool to the See of 


Rome, and the people ſtill cooler to her 


extravagant corruptions, the Doctor 


aſſumed a milder tone, went often to 
hear Peter Martyr preach, and expreſ- 
fed a very great regard for him. He 
alſo acknowledged Henry's ſupremacy 
in the church, and in his ſucceſſors 
time (Edward VI. ) he went ſo far as to 
communicate with the reformers, and 
his pulpit ſounded high of their doc- 
trines. But in the reign of Miry, his 
views of things were totally altered, and 
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his zeal 8 to its old channel, It 
was now that he was honoured with | i$ 
doctor's degree in divinity, and made 
Dean of St. Paul's, with a lung etcetera 
of other lucrative poſts and prefer- 
ments *. It was doubtleſs a mark of 
the em in which his abilities w-re 


held, that he was choſen to main a 1 x 
public diſputation at Oxford .agwnt 
Cranmer and Ridley, and when the for- 

mer was deſtined to the ſtake for here , 


Cole preached and publiſhed the execu- 
tion ſermon. In ſhort, he ſeems to have 
been at this time a leading man of a v-ry 
leading party, as may further appear 
by a ſingular anecdote, which as it con- 
cluded his popularity, it may alſo con- 
c! 14e this abridgement of his m2mairs, 
M ry, the royal miſtreſs of his fortune, 
wis determined; it ſeems, to act the 
ſam- fatal tragedy among her proteſ- 
tant ſubiects in Ireland as ſhe had al- 
readv don* at home in Smithfield. For 
this purpoſe her commiſſion was made 


* Biographia Brittaanica, Wood's, Ach. Oxon. &c. 
out, 


: 1 

out, and who ſhould have he care of it 

bat her truſty and welt beloved Doctor 

Cole? He undertook the charge, ad 

in the progreſs of this bufineis, making 

ſome little ſtay at Cheſter, he was waited 

on by the mayor of that city. In te 

courle of the converſation which patl-d 

between theſe two, the doctor was 10 

fall of his commiſhon, that he couid 

not forbear, as we fay, to let the car out 
of the bag. I have that with me, 
** ſait1 he, producing a little box from 


© his portmanteau, which will laſh the 
© heretics of Ireland.” His hoſteſs, a 


Mrs. Edmonds, had the good luck to 
overhear this, and being more than half 
a heretic herſelf, and having a brother of 
that profeſſion in Dublin, ſhe became 
much troubled, and taking her oppor- 
t nity whilft the Doctor was gone down 
to compliment his worſhip the Mayor 
to the door, ſhe ſtept into the Dean's 
apartment, took out the commiſſion 
en] put a pack of cards into the box 
in 1ts rom. The Doctor, having com- 
picaced his civilities, returns to his 
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ebamber and puts up his box without - 
the leaſt ſuipicion of what had happen- 
ed. Soon after he ſet ſail for Dublin 
where he arrived, December 7, 1558. 
Being introduced to Lord Fitz Walter 
(then Lord Lieutenant) and the privy 
council, he began with a ſpeech in form 
to ſet forth the nature of his bufineſs, 
and then delivered his box with due 
ceremony. What have we here? 
** ſays his Lordſhip at the opening. 
© This is nothing but a pack of cards.” 
It is not eaſy to conceive the Doctor's 
feelings at the ridiculous figure he now 
made. He could only ſay, that a com- 
miſhon he certainly had, but who had 
played him this trick he could not tell. 
Why then Mr. Dean, fays his lordſhip, 
© you have nothing to do but to return 
« to London again and get your com- 
«© mifion renewed, whilſt we in the mean 
* time ſhuffle your cards.” This far- 
caſtic advice the Doctor, no doubt 
with infinite chagrin, was obliged to 
take, though at ſo diſagreeable a ſeaſon 
of the year; but whilſt all this was about, 

a meeting 
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meeting with contrary winds and other 
vexatious delays, behold the Queen 
died, and ſo the bufineſs came all to 
nothing. It is ſaid moreover, that 
Queen Elizabeth was ſo well pleaſed 
with this ſtory, that ſhe allowed Mrs. 
Edmonds gol. a year during her life for 
this ſeaſonable and important piece of 
dexterity,—Stretch's Beauties of Hiſtory, 
vol. 1. p. 173. 

We have (lecondly) a much more ami- 
able, though on the whole, a no much 
more fortunate character, in the perſon 
of Six JOHN CHEKE, Kant. His de- 
Aſcent was from a reſpectable family, 
whoſe eſtate and manſion were at Motteſ- 
ton In the year 1531, being then 7 
years of age, he was entered of St. John's 
college Cambridge. His u con nn 
{ill in languages, more eſpecially in 
the Greek (at that ti ne Hut little ſtudied) 
together with his fi ie claſical taſte, 
ma le hin the pril2 and boaſt of that 
univertity . Wien he was no more 


"WM Eyiſt, R. Aſchami lib, 2+» P · 263. 
than 
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than 26 vears old, he had the honour to 
be croln fi ſt Greek profeſſor, in 2 
pair prog then lately inſtituted by Hen- 
ry VII. a pot wherein he acquitted 
bimſe f with the moſt indiſputed honour 
and abili v. No genius was ever better 
adapted to the revival of letters, which 
was then happily beginning to make 
a rapid progieſs. Hu was not only in- 
ſtrumental in biinging the ſtudy. of the 
Greek language in o genera] vogue, 
but in reforming an uncouth and barba- 
rous pronunciation ef it, which had 
then long prevailed. Like moſt other 
reformations indeed, this met at firſt 
with the oprofition which prejudice and 
vanity never fail to promote. Gardiner 
of Wincheſter in particular, made as 
much noiſe about it, as if the happineſs 
of both worlds had depended on the mat- 
ter in queſtion. In the true ſpirit of 
popery, he thought to carry every 
thing by his mayiſterial fic edico. Ac- 
cordin21ly he publiſhed a tormal edict 

ant Chcke's new way, as he called 
it, 
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it, and forbad every one to mak? uſe 
of it on pain of his high diſpleaſure. 
This, however, only ſerved to call out 
the profeſſors abilities in his defence, to 
the aſtuniſhment of the learned world 
both at home and abroad. In a word, 
rrifling as this debate might ſeem to be 
in itſelf, the old prelate had every rea- 
ſon to be mortified with the ſucceſs of 
it on his part. He found himſelf clear- 
ly worſted, even in point of argument, 
and in ſpite of all his menaces, the new 
method was proved to be in reality the 
old one, and univerſally adopted. Ac 
curacy indeed was ſo much Mr. Cheke's 
characteriſtic, that it went into every 
thing he undertook. He was even al- 
lowed to write the fineſt hand of almoſt 
any man of his time. 

In the. year 1544, his reputation 
ſtood ſo high, that he was appointed 
to be one of the young Prince Ed- 
ward's tutors. It was an age when 
learning was conſidered as one of the 
firſt recommendations to public no- 


tice. 
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tice . Edward, who was himſelf a 
ſurprizing ſcholar, had the higheſt ſenſe 
of his preceptors merit, He not only 
conferred upon him the honour of 
Kn ga-rhood (anno 1551) but made him 
ſoon after Chamberlain of the Exche- : 
quer, and a member of the Privy Coun- 
ei! But alas, theſe bright days were 

ſoon over. aſt ! The immature death of 
this aniable young monarch, threw the 
whole proteſtant intereſt of this king- 
do n into the deepeſt conſternation. Sir 
John took part with the unfortunate 
Lady Jane Grey. As a proteſtint and 
a patriot he could not do otherwiſe. 
Thi; ſtep was however his ruin, Ac- 
cepting the office of her ſecretary. he 
was arraigned and condemned for high 
| treaſon, though Mary was not at that 
time acknowledged ſovereign. - He ob- 
tained indeed her Majeſty's pardon re- 


® This fat is undoubtedly alluded to in thoſe lines of 
aur immortal Milton. 

Thy age like ours, O oil of 8 r John Cheke, 
- Hatcd not learning worſe than toad or aſp, 

When thou taught'it Cambridge and King Edward Greek. 


pecting 
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ſpecting his life, but was forced to go 
abroad fer quiet and a ſubſiſtence. For 
a while he read Greek lectures at Padua, 
and afterwards at Stratzburg, where re- 
ceiving information that his lady was 
at Bruſſels in her way to meet him, he 
haſtened thither to join her, but, being 
baſely betrayed, he was ſecured, brought 
home a priſoner, and committed to the 
Tower. In this ſituation he was daily 
viſited by the Queen's chaplains, who 
teized him with their importunities to 
become reconciled to their holy mother. 
Finding their arguments made no im- 
preſſions, they changed their ground, 
and told him plainly, that he had no 
other alternative but to furu or burn. 
This was an argument which he at leaſt 
perfectly well underſtood, and alas, 
too ſenſibly felt the weight of it! Af- 
ter ſome heſitation, he ſent a paper to 
Cardinal Pole, containing ſome extracts 
from the Fathers, vhich ſav ured high- 
ly of ſomething like tranſubſtantiation. 
He pretended (meaning I ſupoaſe, with 
a good deal of qualifying) that theſe 
| 1 were 


3 


E 


his own fentiments upon this ſubꝭect. 
This paper was accompanied with a let- 


ter to the Cardinal, an i another to the 


Queen, full of profeſſions of loyalty 
and praying, that by the intereſt of che 
former, he might be excuſed the pain- 


ful ceremony of a public recanta: ion. 


But, poor gentleman, he dec ived him- 
ſelf greatly, if he imagined there 


was any thing to be gained by theſe 


half conceſſions. The public recanta- 
tion, and public penance of ſo great a 
man, were triumphs which the honour 
of the church could not diſpenſe with. 

Both were rigorouſly exacted, and alas! 

both reluctantly complied with. One 
pities the weakneſs of the man, but 
who can anſwer for himſelf in ſo trying 
a ca'e! For the preſent he ſaved his 
life, but who was to reſtore him his 


peace? Maortifi-d beyond expreſſion, 


h: was obliged to be preſent at the 
examination of heretics, upon almoſt 
ever, og ſion n bondage to a gene- 
r213 mind. undoubtedly far worſe than 


dran! He ſucrived this extreme vex- 


ation 


1 


ation but little more than a year, viz. 
to September 13, 1557. Thus died of 
grief, in the prime of his days, 
one of the moſt learned and ingenious, 
and (this frailty excepted) one of the 
moſt virtuous and excellent of men. 
Another name which undoubtedly 
deſerves a mention, is that of (thirdiy) 
THOMAS JAMES, D. D. This learn- 
ed divine and antiquary, was born, as 
Mr. Wood apprehends, at Newport, in 
or about the year 1571. He was edu- 
cated at the ſame ſchool and college 
with his countryman Dr. Cole, but a 
man of a much more ſteady and uni- 
form character. His acquaintance both 
with ancient and modern learning was 
ſo general, and his memory ſo happy, 
that he was eſteemed and appealed to as 
a kind of living library. He had fo 
intimate a knowledge of ancient M. S. S. 
in particular, that he could tell in 
what age any one was written, by a 
bare inſpection of the character. So 
well earned a reputation, natura! ly re- 
commended him to Sit Thomas Bodley 
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as his firſt librarian, a choice in which 
the whole univerfity moſt heartily on- 
curred. In this firuation he much 

aſſiſted his learned friend Mr. Camden, 
in collecting materials for that great 
work the Brittannia *. He is ſaid to 
have begun the hiſtory of his native 
iſland in Latin, and of which the intro- 
duction is ſtill preſerved in the above 
library. Many however, were the more 
important works which he publiſhed, 
in which he diſcovered great capacity 
and diligence, and an uncommon ar- 
dour in the ſearch of truth. In the 
courſe of theſe reſearches, he more 
than ſuſpected, that many frauds had 
been made uſe of to corrupt the mo- 
numents of ſacred antiquity. In a con- 
vocation held at Oxford (1625) he 
moved for a committee to collate all - 
the M. S. fathers in the libraries of 
England bath public an4 private, that 
the forgeries of foreign popiſh editions, 


®. See Camilen's letter of thanks to Dr. J. prefixed tothe 
work, and alſo the work itſelf, P» 691. 


might 
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might be fully detected and expoſed. 
But the ſpirit of the times was by no 
means favourable to ſuch a deſign, and 
ſo it met with but little encouragement. 
Finding therefore, he was likely to 
meet with but ſmall aſſiſtance, he de- 
termined to do what he could in it 
himſelf. This, beyond a doubt, is 
what Camden alludes to, when he ſays 
of Dr. James *, that he was a learned 
«© man, a true lover of books, and 
** wholly devoted to them ;” adding, 
he is at this time ſearching the libra- 
© braries of England from a concern for 
*© the public good, and with a deſign 
* & arg i God ſucceed him) he 
„ wall be 2 no httle ſervice to the 
learned world.” It is evident from 
this ' paſſage, that ſo great a man as 
Camden, did not confider Dr. James's 
project, as either viſionary in its nature, 
or invidious in its principle. He died, 
however (anno 1629) without being 
able to bring it to the effect he wiſhed, 


.. Bringunia, p: 601. 
leaving 
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leaving unkind EI (i us bis biogra- 


pher) this character. — That he was 
the molt induſtrious and indct it gavle 
* writer againſt popery, that nad ben 
' educated. at Oxtord unde che refor— 


mation.“ 
I cloſe this ſhort liſt with (fourthly) 


cc 


ROBERT HOOKE, M D. *. This. 


{cientific and mechanic genius, s born 
at Freſhwater (of which parith his fa- 


ther was curate) in the year 1635 5 Be- 


ing pretty early in life left an orphan, ne 
was taken into the houſe, and under the 
care of the Rev. D. Buſby. By nis in- 
ſtructions, he acquired not only a con- 
petent knowledge of Latin and Greek, 
but alſo a coaſiderable acquuntan e 
with the oriental languages. At inter- 
vals, he at the ſame time ſtudied Eu- 
clid, by the Doctor's particular enc 1- 


ragement. And being from thence re- 


moved to Chriſtchurch, Oxford, he 
there met with full ſcope to his active 


* He took his diploma or licence in phyſic, but it does not 
appear that he ever prattiſcd ; he was, howerer, commonly 


called Dr. Hooke, 
' and 


* 


1991 

and inquiſitive diſpoſition. He was 
particularly taken notice of by Dr. 
Willis, who frequently employed him 
as an aſſiſtant in his chymical operations. 
By his intereſt alſo, he was recommend- 
ed to the Hon. Robert Boyle, Eiq; to 
whom Mr. Hooke's inventive po ers 
were highly acceptable, as he was of 
great ſervice to him in the invention and 
coaſtruction of the air- pump. Whilſt 
thus employed, in a way ſo perfectly 
agreeable to his contemplative and me- 
chanical turn, he alſo ſtudied aſtrono- 
my under tie Dire tion of Dr. Seth. 
This noble ſcience was likewiſe indebted 
to our young {t 11-nr for the invention 
and improvement of many curious op- 
tical inſtrumeats, and he is particularly 
famous for his being the ſole inventor, 
of what is called the pendulum ſpring 
of a watch, ſo that every gentle nan car- 
ries in his pocket a monument of Mr, 
Hooke's ingenuity. His publications 
relative to his inventions or improve- 
ments in microſcopical and other like in- 
ſtruments, were very numerous, and ſuch 

as 
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as gained him a very great reputation, | 


both at home and abroad. In 1662, he 
was Choſen curator, or iuperintendent of 
experiments to the royal ſociety then 
lately inſtituted : an undoubrec proof of 
the high opinion that learned body had 
of him. But the moſt lucrative poſt 
he ever enjoyed, was that of city ſur- 
veyor, after the great fire in 1666. This 
gave him an opportunity of making ſe- 
veral thouſand pounds in a few years. 
But neither this, nor any other object, 
took him off from his favourite purſuit 
of experiments and inventions, of which 
he was continually producing and pub- 
liching ſomething new. It is indeed of- 
ten obſerved, that the heads of great men 
(projectors more eſpecially) have ſome _ 
whimſical niche. Tue reader will hardly 
ſuppoſe that Dr. Hooke was an excep- 
tion to this rule, when he is told, thu he 
invented above 30 methods for human 
beings to fly. It is true, that after all 
his ingenuity and pains, we poor earth 
bound mortals, are to this day as far 
from poileſhag this curious art as ever. 


But, 


IF 


E „ T 


But, not to mention that a grave and 


learned Biſhop was much occupied in the 
ſame fancy, theſe foibles in men of real 
genius, are but like ſpots in the ſun, vi- 
ſible indeed, but not able on the whole, 
to obſcure its glory. Hooke had doubt- 
leſs of theſe ſpecks, but this notwith- 
ſtanding, he was a great luminary in the 
learned and ingenious world. I ſhall 
only add, that he finiſhed his courſe, 
March 3, 1702, and that my chief in- 
tention 1n producing this ſpecimen, is to 


 - ſhew, that this little iſtand, fertile in 


moſt things, has by no means been with- 
out her contributions to the general re- 
public of Britith literature. 


